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WHITSTABLE OYSTERS. 


For some years the production of oysters has 
been declining. We by no means desire to convey 
the impression that they are becoming unob- 
tainable. Huge shelly specimens, hailing from 
America, Portugal, and the North Sea, make a 
brave show in metropolitan markets. If the 
public are not above feasting upon these, fish- 
mongers will long be able to supply the article at 
something like a reasonable price. But epicures, 
who will be content with nothing short of a 
real ‘Whitstable native,’ must not object to pay 
a high price for the gratification of their taste. 
During the season, these delicacies, without 
leaving any large profits to the fishmonger, are 
worth three shillings and sixpence per dozen. 
This practically limits their consumption to the 
wealthy. 

Only sixty years ago, Whitstable oysters 
sold at nineteen shillings a bushel; and even 
twenty years since, the prices were so mode- 
rate that an oyster-supper in which ‘natives’ 
figured was by no means regarded as an unjusti- 
fiable extravagance. In those good old times, 
comparatively few of the bivalves were carried 
to London other than by boats. <A regular 
fleet of swift, perfectly found, well-manned boats 
ran between Whitstable and Billingsgate; and 
capital stories of ruses adopted by the energetic 
captains are even now gleefully told by veteran 
salts who delight to ‘fight their battles o’er 
again.’ The trade was then a very different 
affair from what it has since become, <A 
bushel of oysters was a thing worth buying ; 
for the fish were piled and packed to a perfect 
cone, high over the rim of the measure, As 
if this was not enough, half a shovelful more 
was generally given, as a blessing, into the 
bargain. 

The largest sale of oysters recorded was in 
the season of 1862-63, when upwards of sixty 
millions were sent into the market. ‘ Natives’ 
were then two guineas per London bushel. The 
same quantity at the present time is worth 


seventeen pounds ; and we need hardly say that 
measures are not heaped, nor half-shovelfuls 
thrown in. Even common oysters are now 
selling at considerably more than double the 
prices obtained for ‘natives’ half a century 
ago. 

Of course we are proud of our oysters. They 
are veritable molluscan aristocrats. But we 
endeavour to improve the inferior sorts, and to 
impart, so far as we can, culture and refinement 
to shelly candidates from Essex, from France, 
from the North Sea, and even from Ireland. 
But these last, perhaps feeling their inferiority, 
prefer ‘home-rule. Still, it is for their good 
that they are taken from their rough-and-tumble 
life in the stormy ocean, and transferred to our 
rich and quiet estuarine waters. Here, like 
Jeshurun, they wax fat ; but truth compels us 
to admit that we have never yet seen them 
kick. Yet, at their best, these can scarcely com- 
pare with the ‘native,’ which, while it thoroughly 
enjoys life, does as little in the house-building 
line as it possibly can, Free from all anxiety, 
and safely sheltered from every storm, it dis- 
dains to pile up its shell in huge coarse ridges 
and layers; and so it fashions a beautiful, 
perfectly formed, thin covering, the interior of 
which is of a nacreous iridescence, that in point 
of splendour treads closely at the heels of its 
tropical cousin, the pearl-oyster himself. 

How is it that oysters are declining?) A 
great ‘spat of brood’ was deposited in the Whit 
stable waters in the seasons 1858 and 1859. At 
that time the men reaped a rich harvest. The 
spat, or in other words the baby oysters, clustered 
everywhere, on the rocks, on the sides of the 
harbour, in the sluice, and in the very back- 
water itself. Flatsmen earned pounds—weekly, 
by collecting it; and the very children, without 
trouble or danger, obtained considerable sums 
in the same way. But since that time little ‘spat’ 
has been deposited, The causes of this failure 
are unknown, Notwithstanding all the means 
employed, the scarcity continues to increase, As 
yet, the brood cometh in scant measure. Not 
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a few persons—among them those gentlemen who 
are popularly supposed to know all about the 
matter—attribute the failure to ‘over-dredging.’ 
But we are assured by old men who have been 
on the ground upwards of sixty years, that some 
of the heaviest ‘spats’ have occurred at times 
when the fishery has been, comparatively speak- 
ing, denuded of stock. 


According to populer opinion, an oyster sara | tooth, and a part of the bone of a rhinoceros, 
never be eaten unless the month has an ‘r’ in| 


its name. The summer months are the unlucky 
ones. Then the oyster enjoys himself, or ought 
to do so. His human ‘friendly foes’ refrain 
from their onslaughts upon his small but well- 
nigh adamantine home. Why is this? Oysters, 
as a rule, spawn in May or June; and as thie 
nature of the mollusc then undergoes an import- 
ant change, its flesh is with reason regarded as 
unwholesome. The spawn—or ‘spat,’ as it is 
usually called—is at first of a cream-like colour 
and consistence; as it matures it assumes the 


at length opens its shell and emits the ‘spat,’ 
the water becomes pervaded with a misty hue. 
Freed from their mother’s watchful care, these 
gay young creatures—for such they are—plunge 
headlong into life, and revel in the poetry of 
motion, As yet, the dashing young bivalve is 
very rudimentary ; but he possesses a pair of 
tiny shells, the very picture in miniature of 
those which his careless parents boast of; and 
he sports his own little mantle, to which are 
attached a number of cilia as minute as they 
are wonderful. By means of these little paddles, 
during the first three days of its existence the 
infant oyster moves freely from place to place, 
as bees flit from flower to flower. While this 
condition of freedom lasts, the tiny creature is 
exposed to the ravages of its many foes. It is, 
too, an anxious time for the dredgerman. Fre- 
quently the freely moving young ‘spat’ is swept 
far away from its breeding-grounds by storms, 
tides, and currents. Then, when it finally settles, 
and seriously undertakes the establishment of a 
home, it possibly does so on some deep-sea 
bottom. Thus, while the ‘spat’ is wholly lost 
to the cultivators, the colony formed remains 
undiscovered, and so is practically lost. 

Should the young oyster escape infantine perils, 
and be spared to settle down in the vicinity of 
its phlegmatic parent, it attaches itself to some 
suitable quiet resting-place by its under shell. 
The cilia, no longer either useful or ornamental, 
disappear ; and having no longer anything better 
to do, the juvenile mollusc begins to grow. 
Within a fortnight it has enlarged to the size of 
a pin’s head; and within twelve months, sup- 
posing it to have escaped the attacks of star- 
fishes and other enemies of its race, it will be 
as big as a two-shilling piece. Not, however, 
until it has attained the mature age of four 
years, is it considered marketable. 


at the time of settlement frivolous young oysters 
attach themselves. Some of these curious mate- 
rials, with the shells attached, are in the writer’s 
cabinet; and very peculiar they are. Among 
them may be specially mentioned a piece of 


/ wood bored through and through by the teredo, 


or shipworm. Yet another is a fossil crustacean, 
washed out of the London clay. A portion of 
the tusk of Elephas primigenius, a mammoth’s 


have also afforded foundations for colonies of 
oysters. A vase of beautiful Samian ware and 
several fragments of Roman pottery are more 
or less incrusted with well-grown shells. <A large 
rough Roman roofing-tile, similar to those exhi- 
bited in York Museum, the same, too, as those 
which were anciently used in the construction of 
soldiers’ graves, would appear to have afforded 
young oysters ample room for the display of their 
peculiar affections. Old Dutch bottles, tobacco- 
pipes of strange fashion, and other queer articles 


appearance of clate-dust; and when the parent | too numerous to mention, show that the succu- 


lent mollusc is not very particular where he 
pitches his habitation. 

This account would be singularly incomplete 
if no reference was made to the awards at the 
Fisheries Exhibition of 1883. That Exhibition 
will be long remembered for the splendid success 
which it achieved. At the present time, no 
writer on fisheries or on pisciculture can an 
more avoid making reference thereto than Mr 
Dick could keep the head of King Charles I. 
out of his manuscript. The Whitstable Oyster 
Company was well represented at the Exhibi- 
tion; and its aquarium, specially designed and 
arranged, attracted the attention of the hundreds 
of thousands of visitors. In this aquarium were 
exhibited the various species of oysters in the 
different stages of their growth; the soil of 
which the bed of the ground is composed ; the 
dog-whelks, star-fishes, and other foes of the 
oyster; with alge, zoophytes, sea-anemones, and 
other specimens of marine animal and vegetable 
life. 

The Seasalter and Ham Oyster-fishery Com- 

ny is another successful centre of the great 
Whitstable oyster-trade. Its name stands deserv- 
edly high in the metropolitan markets, and its 

roducts are held in reputation. It is an old 

icky, dating back to an unknown period. 
Certainly the Seasalter fishery was granted to 
the Priory of Christchurch, Canterbury, before 
the time of the Norman Conquest. As long ago 
as the reign of King Henry VIII, the fishery 
was settled upon the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury Cathedral. At the present time, the 
royalty of the fishery, the Seasalter portion of 
which is situated on a spit of ground called the 
‘Pollard,’ is held by Messrs Austen of Canterbury. 
It is gratifying to be able to record that this 
important fishery was also admirably represented 
at the great Fisheries Exhibition ; and that the 
enterprising owners carried off a fair share of 
the prizes and awards, 

At the present time, upwards of thirty millions 
of young oysters are annually imported from 
various places in England and elsewhere by the 
two great Companies. Many of these are brought 


Various indeed are the substances to which 
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from Arcachon and other French  breeding- 
grounds ; whilst Essex also furnishes large quan- 
tities of ‘brood.’ As this work of importation 
has increased, it has necessitated the creation 
of a considerable carrying fleet; thus altogether 
there are over one hundred boats employed in 
the trade in one way and another. Each boat is 
manned by from three to five hands. It will 
therefore be readily seen that these oyster-fisheries 
are the means of affording honest, profitable, 
and fairly constant employment to a very large 
number of men and boys, who in more senses 
than one really live by the sea. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
BY MRS OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XXX, 


Tue Winterbourns came next day: he to the 
best room in the house, a temperature carefully 


kept up to sixty-five degrees, and the daily atten-: 


tions of the excellent doctor, who, Lady Mark- 
ham declared, was thrown away upon her healthy 
household. Mr Winterbourn was a man of fifty, 
a confirmed invalid, who travelled with a whole 
paraphernalia of medicaments, and a_ servant 
who was a trained nurse, and very skilful in all 
the lower branches of the medical craft. Mrs 
Winterbourn, however, was not like this. She 
was young, pretty, lively, fond of what she called 
‘fun, and by no means bound to her husband’s 
sickroom. Everybody said she was very kind 
to him. She never refused to go to him when 
he wanted her. Of her own accord, as part of 
her usual routine, she would go into his room 
three or even four times a day to see if she could 
do anything. She sat with him always while 
Roberts the man-nurse had his dinner. What 
more could a woman do? She had indeed, it 
was understood, married him against her will; 
but that is an accident not to be avoided, and 
she had always been a model of propricty. 
They were asked everywhere, which, considering 
how little adapted he was for society, was nothing 
less than the highest proof of how much she 
was thought of ;/ and the most irreproachable 
matrons did not hesitate to invite Lord Markham 
to meet the Winterbourns. It was a won- 
derful, quite an ideal friendship, everybody said. 
And it was such a comfort to both of them! 
For Markham, considering the devotion he had 
always shown to his mother, would probably 
find it very inconvenient to marry, which is the 
only thing which makes friendship between a 
man and a woman difficult. A woman does not 
like her devoted friend to marry: that is the 
worst of those delicate relationships, and it is 
the point upon which they generally come to 
shipwreck in the end, As a matter of course, 
any other harm of a grosser kind was not so 
much as thought of by any one who knew them. 
There were people, however, who asked them- 
selves and each other, as a fine problem, one of 
those cases of complication which it pleases the 
human intellect to resolve, what would happen 
if Winterbourn died?—a thing which he was 
continually threatening to do, It had been at 
one time quite a favourite subject of speculation 
in society, Some said that it would not suit 


Markham at all, that he would get out of it 
somehow ; some, that there would be no escape 
for him; some, that with such a fine jointure 
as Nelly would have, it would set the little man 
up, if he could give up his ‘ways.’ Markham 
had not a very good reputation, though every- 
body knew that he was the best son in the 
world. He played, it was said, more and other- 
wise than a man of his position ought to play. 
He was often amusing, and always nice to women, 
so that society never in the least broke with 
him, and he had champions everywhere. But 
the mere fact that he required champions was 
a proof that all was not exactly as it ought to 
be. He was a man with a great many ‘ways,’ 
which of course it is natural to suppose would 
be bad ways, though, except in the matter of 
Py no one knew very well what they were. 

Winterbourn, however, had never been so bad 
as he was on this occasion, when he was almost 
lifted out of the carriage and carried to his room, 
his very host being allowed no speech of him 
till next morning, after he was supposed to have 
got over the fatigue of the journey. The doctor, 
when he was summoned, shook his head and 
looked very grave; and it may be imagined 
what talks went on among the guests when no 
one of the family was present to hear. These 
talks were sometimes carried on before Frances, 
who was scarcely realised as the daughter of 
the house. Even Claude Ramsay forgot his own 
pressing concerns in consideration of the urgent 
question of the moment, and Sir Thomas ceased 
to think of Waring. Frances gleaned from 
what she heard that they were all preparing for 
flight. ‘Of course, in case anything dreadful 
happens, dear Lady Markham,’ they said, ‘will 
no doubt go too,’ 

‘What a funny thing,’ said one of the Miss 
Montagues, ‘if it should happen in this house.’ 

‘Funny, Laura! You mean dreadful,’ cried her 
mother. ‘Do choose your words a little better’ 

‘Oh, you know what I mean, mamma!’ cried 
the young lady. 

‘You must think it dreadful indeed,’ said Mrs 
Montague, addressing Frances, ‘that we should 
discuss such a sad thing in this way. Of 
course, we are all very sorry for poor Mr 
Winterbourn ; and if he had been ill and dying 
in his own house—— But one’s mind is 
occupied at present by the great inconvenience 
—oh, more than that—the horror and—and 
embarrassment to your dear mother. 

‘All that, said Sir Thomas with a certain 
solemnity. Perhaps it was the air of unusual 
gravity with which he uttered these two woxds 
which raised the smallest momentary titter—no, 
not so much as a titter—a faintly audible smile, 
if such an expression may be used—chiefly 
among the young ladies, who had perhaps a 
clearer realisation of the kind of embarrassment 
that was meant than was expected of them. 
But Frances had no clue whatever to it, She 
replied warmly : 

‘My mother will not think of the incon- 
venience. It is surely those who are in such 
trouble themselves who are the only people to 
think about.—Poor Mrs Winterbourn 

‘Who is it that is speaking of me in such 
a kind voice?’ said the sick man’s wife. 

She had just come into the room; and she 
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was very well aware that she was being dis- 


circumstances, and all those contingencies which 
were, in spite of herself, beginning to stir her 
own mind, as they had already done the minds 
of all around. That is one thing which in any 
crisis people in society may be always sure of, 
that their circumstances are being fully talked 
over by their friends. 

‘I hope we have all kind voices when we 
speak of you, my dear Nelly. This one was 
Frances Waring, our new little friend here.’ 

‘Ah, that explains, said Mrs Winterbourn ; 
and she went on, without saying more, to the 
conservatory, which opened from the drawing- 
room in which the party was seated. They 
were silenced, though they had not been saying 
anything very bad of her. The sudden appear- 
ance of the person discussed always does make 
a certain impression. The gentlemen of the 


group dispersed, the ladies began to talk of | 


something else. Frances, very shy, yet burdened 
with a great desire to say or do something 
towards the consolation of those who were, as 


she had said, in such trouble, went after Mrs | 


Winterbourn. She had seated herself where the 
big palms and other exotic foliage were thickest, 


out of sight of the drawing-room, close to the | 


open doorway that led to the lawn and the sea. 


Frances was a little surprised that the wife of | 


@ man who was thought to be dying should 
leave his bedside at all; but she reflected that 
to prevent breaking down, and thus being no 
longer of any use to the patient, it was the 
duty of every nurse to take a certain amount 
of rest and fresh air. She felt, however, more 
and more timid as she approached. Mrs Winter- 
bourn had not the air of a nurse. She was 
dressed in her usual way, with her usual orna- 
ments—uot too much, but yet enough to make 
a tinkle, lad she been at the side of a sick 
person, and possibly to have disturbed him. Two 
or three bracelets on a pretty arm are very 
pretty things; but they are not very suitable 
for a sick-nurse. She was sitting with a book 
in one hand, leaning her head upon the 
other, evidently not reading, evidently very 
serious. Frances was encouraged by the down- 
cast face. 

‘I hope you will not think me very bold, 
she said, the other starting and turning round 
at the sound of her voice. ‘I wanted to ask 
if I could help you in any way. I am very 
good for keeping awake, and J could yet you 
what you wanted.—Oh, J don’t mean that I am 
good enough to be trusted as nurse; but if IJ 
might sit up with you—in the next room—to 
get you what you want.’ 

*What do you mean, child?’ the young woman 
said in a quick, startled, halt-oflended voice. She 
was not very much older than Frances, but her 
experiences had been very different. She thought 
offence was meant. 
been kind to her, which was, she felt, somewhat 
to Lady Markhaw’s own advantage, for Nelly 
knew that Markham would never marry so long 


‘in Frances’ face. 
cussed by everybody about—herself and her | 


Lady Markham had always | 


It was perhaps only that the 
girl was a little simpleton, and meant what she 
said. ‘You think I sit up at night, she said. 
'$Ono. I should be of no use. Mr Winterbourn 
‘has his own servant, who knows exactly what 
|to do; and the doctor is to send a nurse to let 
Roberts get a little rest.—It is very good of 
you. Nursing is quite the sort of thing people 
(go in for now, isn’t it? But, unfortunately, 
baru Mr Winterbourn can’t bear amateurs, and 
| I should do no good.’ 

| She gave Frances a bright smile as she said 
| this, and turned again towards the scene out- 
| side, opening her book at the same time, which 
| was like a dismissal. But at that moment, to 
the great surprise of Frances, Markham appeared 
without, strolling towards the open door. He 
came in when he saw her, nodding to her with 
a look which stopped her as she was about to 
turn away. 

‘I am glad you are making friends with my 
little sister, he said_—‘How is Winterbourn 
now 

‘I wish everybody would not ask me every 
two minutes how he is now,’ cried the young 
| wile. ‘He doesn’t change from one half-hour to 
another.—Oh, impatient; yes, I am impatient. 
I am half out of my senses, what with one 
|thing and another; and here is your sister— 
yow' sister—asking to help me to nurse him! 
That was all that was wanting, I think, to drive 
me quite mad !? 
| ‘Tam sure little Fan never thought she would 
| produce such a terrible result. Be reasonable, 
| Nelly? 
| ‘Don’t call me Nelly, sir; and don’t tell me 
to be reasonable. Don’t you know how they 
‘are ull talking, those horrible people /—Oh, why, 
| why did I bring him here?’ 
| ‘Whatever was the reason, it can’t be undone 
}now,’ said Markham. ‘Come, Nelly! This is 
|nothing but nerves, you know. You can be 
| yourself when you please.’ 

‘Do yousknow why he talks to me like that 
| before you?’ said Mrs Winterbourn, suddenly 
turning upon Frances. ‘It is because he thinks 
things are coming to acrisis, and that I shall 
| be compelled’—— Here the hasty creature came 
| to a pause and stared suddenly round her. ‘Oh, 
/I don’t know what I am saying, Geoff! They 
are all talking, talking in every corner about 
| you and me,’ 

‘Run away, Fan,’ said her brother. ‘Mrs 
| Winterbourn, you sce, is not well. The best 
thing for her is to be left in quiet. Run 
away.’ 
| ‘Jt is you who ought to go away, Markham, 
| and leave her to me.’ 
| *Oh!? said Markham, with a gleam of amuse- 
‘ment, ‘you set up for that too, Fan! But I 
know better how to tuke care of Nelly than you 
do. Run away,’ 

The consternation with which Frances obeyed 
this request it would be difficult to describe, 
She had not understood the talk in the drawing- 
‘room, and she did not understand this, But 


as her influence lasted, and this was for his it gave her ideas a strange shock. A woman 
mother’s good. But now it was very possible | whose husband was dying, and who was away 
that Lady Markham was trembling, and lad put from him—who called Markham by his Christian 
her little daughter forward to give a sly stroke. | name, and apparently preferred his ministrations 
Her tone softened, however, as she looked up!to her own. She would not go back os she 
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came, to afford the ladies in the drawing-room 
a new subject for their comments, but went out 
instead by the open door, not thinking that the 
only path by which she could return indoors 
led past the window of her mother’s room, which 
opened on the lawn round the angle of the house. 
Lady Markham was standing there looking out 
as Frances came in sight. She knocked upon 
the window to call her daughter’s attention, and 
opening it hurriedly, called her in. ‘Have you 
seen Markham?’ she said, almost before Frances 
could hear. 

*T have left him, this moment.’ 

* You have left him. Is he alone, then? Who 
is with him? Is Nelly Winterbourn there?’ 

Frances could not tell why it was that she 
disliked to answer. She made a little assenting 
movement of her head. 

‘It ought not to be, cried Lady Markham— 
‘not at this moment—at any other time, if they 
like, but not now. Don’t you see the difference / 
Before, nothing was possible. _Now—when at 
any moment, she may be a free woman, and 
Markham—— Don’t you see the difference? 
They should not, they should not, be together now !’ 

Frances stood before her mother feeling that 
a claim was made upon her which she did not 
even understand, and a helplessness which was 
altogether foreign to her ordinary sensations. 
She did not understand, nor wish to understand 
—it was odious to her to think even what it 
could mean. And what could she do? Lady 
Markham was agitated and excited—not able to 
control herself. 

‘For I have just seen the doctor,’ she cried, 
‘and he says that it is a question not even of 
Good heavens, child, only 


days, but of hours. 
think of it—that such a thing should sees 


here; and that Markham, Markham! should have 
to manage everything. Oh, it is indecent—there 
is no other word for it. Go and call him to 
me. We must get him to go away,’ 

‘Mamma,’ said Frances, ‘how can I go back? 
He told me to go and leave them,’ 

‘He is a fool? cried Lady Markham, stamping 
her foot. ‘He does not see how he is com- 
mitting himself; he does not mind,—Oh, what 
does it matter what he said to you! Run at 
once and bring him to me. Say I have some- 
thing urgent to tell him. Say—oh, say any- 
thing !-—If Constance had been here, she would 
have known,’ 

Frances was very sensible to the arrow thus 
flung at her in haste, without thought. She 
was so stung by it, that she turned hastily to 
do her mother’s commission at all costs. But 
before she had taken half-a-dozen steps, Mark- 
ham himself appeared, coming isiginele, easily, 
with his composure, round the corner, 
‘What’s wrong with you, little un?’ he asked. 
‘You don’t mind what [ said to you, Fan; L 
couldn’t help it, my dear, 

“It isn’t that, Markham. It is—mamma,’ 

And then Lady Markham, too much excited 
to wait, came out to join them, ‘Do you know 
the state of affairs, Markham? Does she know? 


T want you to go off instantly without losing a | 


moment, to Southampton, to fetch Dr Howard, 
—Quick ! There is just time to get the boat,’ 

‘Dr Howard t—What is wrong with the man 
here 


‘He is afraid of the responsibility—at least 
Iam, Markham. Think—in your house !—O yes, 
my dear, go without delay.’ 

Markham paused, and looked at her with his 
keen little eyes. ‘Mother, why don’t you say 
at once you want to get me out of the way.’ 

‘I do, I don’t deny it, Markham.—But this 
too. We ought to have another opinion. Do, 
for any favour, what I ask you, dear; oh, do 
it!—O yes, I would rather you sent him here, 
and did not come back with him. But come 
back, if you must ; only, go, go now.’ 

‘You think he will be—dead before I could 
get back. I will telegraph for Dr Howard, 
mother ; but I will not go away.’ 

‘You can do no good, Markham—except to 
make people talk. Oh, for mercy’s sake, what- 
ever you may do afterwards, go now.’ 

will go and telegraph—with pleasure,’ he 
said. 

Lady Markham turned and took Frances’ arm, 
as he left them. ‘I think I must give in now 
altogether,’ she cried. ‘All is going wrong with 
me. First Con, and then my boy, For now I 
see what will happen. And you don’t know, 
you can’t think what Markham has been to me. 
Oh, he has been everything to me! And now— 
I know what will happen now.’ 

‘Mama,’ said Frances, trembling. She wanted 
to say that little as she herself was, she was one 
who would never forsake her mother. But she 
was so conscious that Lady Markham’s thoughts 
went over her head and took no note of her, 
that the words were stifled on her lips. ‘He 
said to me once that he could never—leave you,’ 
she said, faltering, though it was not what she 
meant to say. 

‘He said to you once——? Then he has been 
thinking of it; he has been discussing the ques- 
tion?’ Lady Markham said with bitterness, She 
leant heavily upon Frances’ arm, but not with 
any tender appreciation of the girls wistful 
desire to comtort her. ‘That means,’ she said, 
‘that I can never desert him. I must go now 
and get rid of all this excitement, and put on 
a composed face, and tell the people that they 
may go away if they like. It will be the right 
thing for them to go away. But I can’t stay 
here with death in the house, and take a 
motherly care of—of that girl, whom I never 
trusted——whom Markham—— And she will 
marry him within the year. I know it! 

Frances made a little outcry of horror, being 
greatly disturbed —‘O no, no!’ without any 
meaning, for she indeed knew nothing. 

‘No! How can you say No t—when you are 
quite in ignorance, 1 can’t tell you what Mark- 
ham would wish—to be let alone, most likely, 
if they would let him alone.—But she will do 
it. She always was headstrong; and now she 
will be rich, Oh, what a thing it is altogether 
—like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, Who 
could have imagined, when we came down here 
so tranquilly, with nothing unusual— If I 
thought of any change at all, it was perhaps 
that Claude—whom, by the way, you must not 
be rude to, Frances—that Claude might per- 
haps-——— And now, here is everything unsettled, 
waa my life turned upside down.’ 

What did she hope that Claude would have 
done? Frances’ brain was all perplexed. She 
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had plunged into a sudden sea of troubles, with- 


out knowing even what the wild elements were 


that lashed the placid waters into fury and made 
the sky dark all around. 


VERONA AS IT IS. 


Tre association of Verona with the name of 
Shakspeare, always intimate, has been intensified 
within the past few years by the revival, on a 
scale of exactness and magnificence never before 


‘aimed at, of the two plays of which the scenes 


are laid in the quaint old Italian city; and yet 
the English traveller, red-hot with the enthu- 
siasm engendered by witnessing one or other 
of the representations, fondly expecting that the 
Montagues and the Capulets, Romeo and Juliet, 
Launce and Speed, will move with him in the 
midst of scenes almost unchanged during the 
lapse of centuries, prepared for the enjoyment 
of pleasant, romantic day-dreams in a prosaic 
age, is doomed to bitter disappointment. But 
the bitterness of the blow from his Shaksperean 
point of view is immeasurably softened by the 
other historical charms which surround Verona. 
Verona has but scant justice done her by the 
general traveller. A couple of hours are deemed 
amply sufficient to exhaust her attractions, 
whereas a week might be fully employed by the 
conscientious sightseer who has a higher object 
in view then the mere cramming of the greatest 
possible amount of ‘doing’ into the smallest 
possible space of time; whilst the artist and the 
antiquary must make up their minds to an even 
longer sojourn. And yet, even when we have 
been prepared for disappointment, the first 
association of Verona in our minds being with 
Shakspeare, our first duty is to see for ourselves 
how far short the real falls of the ideal; and 
we make our way to the house of the Capulets. 
There, in the mean, dark, narrow, evil-smelling 
Via Capello, stands the house ; but alas! what a 
grimy, prosaic reality it is, even when presented 
to us after a due lowering of our ideal. 

The armorial bearings—the cap—are still over 
the archway; but excepting them, there is not 
the remotest trace to remind us that it was here 
that the most beautiful love-scene in the world’s 
drama was enacted. The carved balconies, the 
tracery, the ornamentation, all the outward sym- 
bols of a wealthy gentleman’s town residence, 
have been torn away by local ‘improvers’ or 
relic-hunters. Where was Capulet’s orchard is 
now a filthy stable-yard, much used by country- 
men who bring the produce of their lands to 
the city market. ere is nothing romantic 
about us as we stand in the crowded, gloomy 
street, but the glimpse of never-changing blue 
sky above us. The natives, doubtless wondering 
at what can occasion our curiosity, gaze with 
us at the sculptured cap, and read the inscrip- 
tion, as if these were new features in the sur- 
roundings of their daily life. Rather sad at 
heart, perhaps half-angry with Mr Irving for 
entrapping us into so enchanting an ideal, we 
make for Juliet’s tomb. The road to it lies 


through some of the least delectable parts of 
the city; it is evidently a well-beaten road, 
for at every fifty yards or so we are accosted 
by an individual who wants to conduct us to 
the tomb. The invitations we decline; and at 
length find ourselves in front of a miserable- 
looking house, of which the plaster is battered 
and discoloured and the tiles torn away. We 
ring; and after an interval, the filthy head of a 
cook or scullery-maid, or some one whose lines 
in life are cast in unsavoury places, appears. 
Under a sort of tunnel, we pass, and are in what 
is now a convent garden, and what was, we are 
to believe, ‘a churchyard ; in it a tomb belonging 
to the Capulets.’ Again the ideal is shattered. 

After making all allowance for the wear and 
tear of four hundred years, we have, with 
reason, we think, brought ourselves to the expec- 
tation of being more intimately in the company 
of Shakspeare here than in the streets of the 
crowded city. But try as we may, the sur- 
roundings are uncongenial. Peace around, a 
calm blue sky above, but nothing more. Imagine 
the Bermondsey market-gardens—themselves the 
sole remnants of one of the richest religious 
demesnes in England—shut within four walls, 
and you have the ‘churchyard’ of Romeo and 
Juliet. Imagine a stone cattle-trough, built 
under the shattered remnants of what might 
have been once a dainty Gothic building, and 
you have the ‘tomb belonging to the Capulets.’ 
There are many visiting-cards in the cattle- 
trough ; and it is a slight consolation to learn, 
by a perusal of the names on them, that English- 
00 are not the only victims of this worthless 
sham. 

We turn from ‘Juliet’s Tomb’ gladly, and 
retrace our steps city-wards, in order to visit 
the ‘open place’ which is the scene of the com- 
mencement of the Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
This is probably the ‘Piazza delle Erbe,’ which 
has been identified with the Forum of the 
ancient Roman city, and is a picturesque spot 
enough, especially on market-day, when the 
oblong is crowded from end to end with quaintly 
dressed vendors of luscious fruit, of grain, meat, 
and odds and ends of all sorts, each one under 
his or her huge white umbrella. The houses 
around, built upon arcades, and with frescoed 
walls, still wear an old-world look ; and we can 
without much difficulty surround ourselves with 
Valentines and Proteuses, Tybalts and Capulets, 
Lucettas and Julias, in spite of the discordant 
harangues of energetic hucksters, and the pre- 
valent odour of garlic and tobacco. A solitary 
column at one end reminds us of old Roman 
days; and an elevated erection in the centre, 
garnished still with chains and ‘bracelets,’ carries 
us to later days, when the market-place was the 
veritable centre of every medieval city. 

But the glory of modern Verona is its amphi- 
theatre. Man has worked harder, or at least 
more efficaciously, than Time in despoiling and 
disfiguring it; still it stands majestic, colossal, 
stalwart, pretty much as it stood eighteen 
hundred years ago. Here we may linger 
away many pleasant hours, either wandering 
about in the brilliant sunshine beneath the 
cloudless blue sky, amongst the tiers of white 
marble seats; ascending of course to the top- 
most tier, whence a wide panorama is seen 
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stretched around us of the quaint, red-tiled city 
with its domes and campaniles, its irregular 
jumble of towers and walls, far away beyond 
which glimmers the distant line of the snowy 
Alps; or we may descend through one of the 
many admirably arranged vomitoria to the regions 
‘behind the scenes,’ into a damp, dark city of 
monster arches, huge columns, and colossal walls, 
amongst which may still be seen the cages 
wherein the gladiators rested or equipped them- 
selves, or whence the wild animals were let 
loose upon the Christians awaiting their doom 
on the sunlit sand of the arena outside the gates. 
Many of these cages are used as receptacles for 
such fragments and remnants of the architectural 
decoration of the corridors as have been found 
too bulky to be transferred to the local museum. 
Others, from the deep accumulation of mud 
within them, have perhaps never been entered 
by a human being since the days of imperial 
Rome. 

The arena itself owes much of its perfect 
and brand-new appearance to the energy and 
patriotism of successive rulers of Verona, and 
is still frequently used upon popular festivals 
for theatrical or gymnastic displays; but the 
corridors around it have, we are told, never 
been altered or repaired; and the work in 
them testifies, perhaps as plainly as any other 
in Italy, to the thoroughness, grandeur, and 
solidity of ancient Roman work. Until com- 
paratively lately, the amphitheatre was hemmed 
in closely on all sides by mean, tumble-down 
dwellings, which completely hid from view its 
majestic proportions; but these erections have 
been swept away, and the grand open space 
created laid out as a public garden, and chris- 
tened the Square of Victor Emmanuel. In _ the 
main street, called the Corso, are two very inte- 
resting Roman remains, consisting of a double- 
arched gateway by Vitruvius, still imposing, 
although robbed of much of its old embellish- 
ment, and disfigured on one side by a tawdry 
shrine to the Virgin; and a second, highly 
decorated archway, once spanning the street, now 
five feet below its level, and literally imbedded 
in the wall of a house. 

What the Colonna and Orsini were to Rome, 
the Medici to Florence, the Grimaldi and Doria 
to Genoa, the Visconti to Milan, the family 
Della Scala, or as they are more generally known, 
the Scaligers, were to Verona. Hence, it is not 
remarkable that in every nook and corner of 
the old city we come across their once terrible 
crest, the ladder. The old Scaliger Palace, 
or, more properly speaking, the chief of their 
palaces, still exists, although shorn of much of 
its original splendour. But more interesting than 
the family palace is the family burial-ground ; 
here, within a wonderfully wrought iron railing 
of fourteenth-century work, are the tombs of 
the most distinguished, and therefore the most 
wicked and unscrupulous members of the family. 
There is that of Can Grande the First, which 
he built for himself at a fabulous cost; of the 
first Scaliger, a quaint monument in the form 
of a ladder, surmounted by a grotesque equestrian 
figure ; of two other personages—massive granite 
sarcophagi sculptured with the most ludicrous 
caricatures of men and animals; and there is, 
last but not least, a notice to visitors, printed 


in Italian, French, and English, which as a 
laughter-provoking composition may take rank 
far above comic literature of a more pretentious 


sort. 

The cathedral is interesting, although for 
magnificence it does not compare with the 
church of San Zeno. The entrance in parti- 
cular is striking, as it consists of a projectin 
balcony, supported by two curiously twiste 
pillars, which in turn rest on the backs of two 
winged monsters, bearing the ancient, mysterious, 
religious, wheel-symbol upon their flanks. On 
each side of the door stand the exceedingl 
quaint figures of Roland and Oliver. The chure 
of Saint Anastasia, under the special protection 
of the Scala family—it being usual for churches 
in the great Ttalian cities to be under the 
patronage of prominent families, just as many 
of those in St Petersburg are under the patron- 
age of certain regiments—is remarkable for the 
two grotesque holy-water basin-bearers known 
as the Gobbi—figures of mouthing beggars the 
size of life, in variously coloured marble. 

But, apart from the usual traveller-sought 
‘lines’ of Verona, there is much that is inte- 
resting, striking, and typical in the city itself, 
which retains its ancient characteristics, perhaps, 
to a greater extent than do most North Italian 
cities in this age of renovation and restoration. 
There are one or two modern streets of fair 
dimensions ; but the charm of the place, to the 
sentimentalist and the antiquary, lies away from 
them, amidst the dark, tortuous, arcaded byways, 
of which no two houses resemble each other ; 
whereinto the sun rarely penetrates, wherein 
reign unbroken stillness and darkness. Here the 
old-world illusion is heightened by the appearance 
of the heavily cloaked, big-hatted figures which 
glide noiselessly in and out of dark archways 
and quaintly sculptured doors; by the entire 
absence of anything approaching to repair or 
reconstruction ; and above all, by the sad, decayed 
look which seems to be impressed everywhere. 
Here may be seen the palaces of the old Verona 
nobility, veritable Castles Carabas in their huge- 
ness, sadness, and grandeur, still rich with broad 
carved staircases, marble halls, frescoed walls, and 
gaunt, magnificent apartments ; still with their 
‘pleasaunces’ stretching away behind, once bril- 
liant with gay flowers and flashing | 
now overgrown with tangled weeds, battered an 
deserted. There are bridges crossing the rapid 
Adige which were ancient when Britain was a 
vast forest and morass, one of which, after 
having stemmed the current for ten centuries, 
had been swept away by an unusual rise of the 
river a few days before our arrival. These, and 
the picturesque water-wheels which dot the course 
of the river, and the curious jumble of ancient 
buildings climbing up the hillsides, may alone 
detain the artist for many a long summer day ; 
whilst he who would seek pure air, rest, and 

uiet, may wander away through the embattled 
Desendins gates of the city walls, along roads 
running straight as when they were mapped by 
the old Romans, and still lined by their mile- 
stones, into a country of fresh green pasture, 
fields of golden grain, and hills purple with 
the wealth of sweet grapes. 

There is one serious drawback in Verona—the 
lack of a good hotel. But if the visitor does. 
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not object to extortion and third-rate accom- 
modation for a few days, he will be amply repaid 
for his temporary discomfort by the pleasure 
and instruction he will have derived from the 
exploration of that city which its natives still 
fondly call ‘ Verona la Degna.’ 


MR VESTRANGE. 
A TALE OF AN ATLANTIC LINER. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


‘My native land, good-night !’ 

I murmured Byron’s line almost unconsciously, 
as the dark mass, that had been sinking into the 
green-gray waters, seemed suddenly to founder 
in them and to be replaced by a formless cloud. 
England had passed into shadow-land! Should 
I ever know it again as a real land? Was it 
and all that I loved passing into mere reminis- 
cence? Was I, like millions before me, going 
into perpetual exile ? 

The green died out of the sea, the gray grew 
darker. It, too, died out; and the vast space 
over which my eye ranged became black, save 
where the waves broke into snowy rifts. A 
feeling of terrible loneliness came over me, and 
a strange fear of impending troubles. Every- 
body had descended from the deck to the saloon, 
at the sound of the dinner-bell ; and I remained 
solitary, under the lee of the huge funnels 
that poured out wild ribbons of smoke. I was 
in no mood for eating, still less did I. desire 
society. 

For a long time I had been in weak health ; 
and recent family matters had seriously lessened 
my strength. My father had died suddenly, 
leaving his affairs so confused that bankruptcy 
became inevitable. I was recalled from my legal 
studies in London, being the eldest son. But 
neither my knowledge of law nor my devotion to 
the family welfare could prevent the ruin which 
came upon us. In a few months, our changed 
social level was reached. A cottage replaced our 
pleasant country villa, the plainest food our 
former luxuries. My mother and sisters accepted 
this painful reverse of fortune with astonishing 
bravery. At least before me and my younger 
brother Theodore they appeared cheerful and 
resigned, and pet that we should again 
rise to the sphere from which we had fallen. 
Loving and united, capable and ambitious, we 
could not remain poor in a world where such 
traits led to wealth and social success. My career 
as a barrister was at an end, at least for a time ; 
I must earn something for the good and gentle 
and heroic women who regarded me as the head 
of the family now. I had tried several paths 
that seemed suited to such talents and acquire- 
ments as I possessed; but I could not get even 
bread for my single self. 

My health failed rapidly ; and at times I feared 
my own death would be added to the calamities 
of the family. My brother Theodore had been 
in my father’s office. He was thrown upon the 
world as helpless as a child. Although twenty 
years old, he was ignorant of everything that pro- 
duces income in the lower middle-class grade to 
which we had fallen. He had played at business, 


as at everything else. A universal favourite, 
handsome - as fee, courageous to folly, and 
with more health and high spirits than a dozen 
like me, Theodore, who ought to have jumped 
into a good position at once, could not get even 
the humblest clerkship. His belief in his ‘luck’ 
seemed to grow in proportion to his failures ; 
smiling irresistibly in our anxious faces, he would 
say: ‘Cheer up, cheer up, good people ; my shi 
will come in; and when she does, her cargo wi 
consist of pure gold; and all our fortunes will 
be made in one grand coup.’ 

At last matters became desperate. Curtailed 
to mere necessary food and housing, still our 
expenditure went on consuming the scanty wreck- 
age of our means. My mother smiled rarely ; 
my sisters went out on furtive errands, and gene- 
rally came back looking wan and jaded. We 
all grew taciturn, except Theodore. Nothing 
damped his glowing heart. His belief in himself 
never faltered for an instant; but it had ceased 
to inspire us. 

One day I counted the little sum that I had 
left—it was just over five pounds. My spirits 
sank into utter eclipse, and I remained in a state 
of torpid anguish for some hours. Then light 
broke upon me. I determined to place our situa- 
tion before my mother’s brother, Edward. A 
long estrangement had separated us. He disliked 
my father; and a dozen years before, a bitter 

uarrel had arisen between the two families, 
‘hough living in the same town, we did not even 
speak. My uncle was a hard and opinionated 
man, implacable in his aversion; and the mere 
thought of asking a favour from him made me 
grow white to the lips. But some inscrutable 
inspiration urged me to go to this man and to 
tell him how we were situated, and to ask him 
for help. I did not breathe my intention, when 
I left the house, to my mother and sisters; 
they would have pos that any humiliation 
would be preferable to begging alms from Uncle 
Edward. 

My inserutable inspiration proved to be no 
illusion. Uncle Edward received me with austere 
reserve, It melted as I went on telling my pain- 
ful story; and at the end of it the ‘hard man 
of the world was softened, as he had probably 
never been before. He was also oat for the 
reputation of his sister and her children. My 
statement that death, the workhouse, or the 
hospital would be the end for me, if things were 
not changed, quite disturbed the proud old man. 
The upshot of our interview was that I and 
Theodore should go to America, there to settle 
as farmers in the fruit-growing region of Cali- 
fornia. By such occupation I should have the 
best chance to recover my health, and a quick 
means of earning a livelihood for the family. 
While we boys were building up a home, Uncle 
Edward would make the women-folks a com- 
fortable allowance; and when the home was 
ready, he would pay the cost of the voyage 
of my mother and sisters. An indefinite time 
was allowed for the repayment of the moneys 
advanced by my uncle. He thought that in 
five or six years we should be able to square 
the obligations against us, if Theodore and I 
were industrious and observant. 

Hence it had come to pass that my young 
brother and myself were passengers on a 
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famous Atlantic liner, and speeding with many | going to heir my uncle's estate in England. But 


hundreds of fortune-seekers to the land-of finan- 
cial promise. Theodore had passed through the 
tribulations of parting, with his usual cheerful- 
ness, and so wrought up the hopes of my sisters, 
that the poor. girls were confidently expecting to 
join us in California in less than a year. Even 
my mother caught the infection of her gallant 
boy’s assurances, and almost bade us good-bye 
with a smile. Nor could I resist the splendid 
audacity of the lad, who declared himself the 
new Columbus, going to discover a new golden 
world, and all, all, for his dear ones. 

Sitting in the chill sea-air, and depressed by 
the gigantic gloom rolling over the shrinking 
horizon, I lost the buoyancy that had sustained 
me since we had left Liverpool. The first 
symptoms of malaise were upon me, and I began 
to fear that I should have to pass through that 
painful ordeal which few escape on a first ocean 
voyage. The whiffs of kitchen odours that 
passed across my face from time to time added 
to the repugnance I felt to go below. 

‘Ahoy! Charley! All hands to the soup- 
plates, cried Theodore’s merry voice behind me. 
‘Come, old fellow; you cannot remain here in 
the dismals, while fairyland is just under your 
feet. I’ve just been talking to the doctor about 
you; he’s a splendid fellow, and will make 

ou as sound as a bell before we reach New 

ork. He says you must eat and not think, 
when you are at sea. quite agree with him. 
Come along; and you’ll be obliged to agree 
too. I’ll bet you a new hat, to be settled in 
New York, that you never saw such a spread 
as there is in the saloon. Why, man, it beats 
any restaurant or hotel that 1 have been in. 
And such a swell company! Come, my dear 
Charley, I cannot dine, if you do not sit beside 

? 


Theodore had not exaggerated, for once, in his 
description of the saloon, I was dazzled and 
bewildered by the glitter of glass and silver, and 
by the brilliant apparel and jewels of the ladies 
sitting under the ettulgence of the electric light. 

Theodore had become quite familiar with some 
of those sitting round our table, of which the 
ship’s doctor was jthe president. We were hailed 
with smiles and nods and kind words. I was 
constrained to look pleased, and to take the 
soup recommended by the doctor, who assured 
me that sea-sickness arose partly from dread of 
it and partly from fasting. 

‘You are quite right in your opinion, doctor,’ 
said a loud and emphatic voice opposite; ‘sea- 
sickness arises simply from thinking ot it.’ 

I looked at the speaker. He was a large, 
powerfully built man of forty or forty-five years, 
most fashionably dressed, and with an air of 
authority that quite impressed me. 


‘Do you speak from experience?’ I asked, | 


rather deferentially. 


‘I do” He replied with emphasis. ‘You 


would scarcely believe it, he continued with a_ i 
| companion-door, collided with a gentleman, 


curious smile, ‘but my first voyages were martyr- 
doms. Why, sir, I have been sick crossing the 
Hudson in a row-boat! The first six days 1 
spent on the Atlantic nearly killed me. If I 
could have found a back-door out of the ship, 
I would have run to my mother’s home in 
Connecticut, I can tell you, although I was 


I was only a sickly boy in those days.’ 

Here the waiter came with a new dish, and 
my interlocutor suddenly ceased, and helped 
himself freely. I could not resist an envious 
sigh, as I watched his big strong hands loading 
the bilious-looking dainty on his plate. What 
animal force! what magnificent digestion! and 
I so womanly weak ! 

I pushed my _half-filled plate away, and 
addressing him, asked: ‘How did you conquer 
sea-sickness ?” 

‘By will, sir” he replied, after drinking a full 
glass of champagne—‘by will. I got up one 
morning feeling that I was going to feed the 
fishes, instead of enjoying my uncle’s estate ; and 
I looked at the water rolling ve the ship, 
wondering how big a hole I should make in it, 
when they pitched me overboard. All of a 
minute, something seemed to say to me: “ You’re 
a fool, young man; go and feed yourself.” I said: 
“T will feed myself.” Yes, sir, my mind was 
made up; my will was going like an engine. 
In less than five minutes, quite a quantity of 
food had got inside of me.’ 

The reminiscence seemed to recall him to 
present facts ; for suddenly he began to eat again, 
and was oblivious of my presence. I sat thinking 
of the power of the will over human affairs, 
confessing that I had little of it, and wishing 
that I could induce a mysterious monitor to call 
me a fool, if that would make me similar to this 
resolute epicure before me. 

In the meantime my brother Theodore was 
eating, drinking, talking, as if he were a mari- 
time veteran; so busy was he that he quite 
forgot me, save when the new dishes came round ; 
then he would urge me to take some more food, 
and finding me unwilling, would help himself 
copiously, saying, with a laugh, that he must do 
duty for both. 

Very soon the poor dyspeptic finds himself 
‘left? on board ship. His glum face and brood- 
ing fancies scare away the gay, and alarm 
the too sympathetic with fears on their own 
account. 

Who that has felt the solitude of the banquet- 
ing table can forget it?—the clash of knives 
and forks, the sharp rattling of plates, the clink- 
ing and chiming of glasses, the sudden laugh, 
the gurgling appreciation of a bon mot, the 
odours of meats, drinks, fruits, flowers, com- 
pounded and recompounded, until the olfactory 
sense is paralysed and beyond discrimination ; 
the confidential buzz of waiters, the sighs of 
repletion, the grunts of impatience, the com- 
pliments of gallantry, and the light laughter 
of ladies’ voices. I bore with this unsympa- 
thetic gaiety as long as I could; and then, 
in spite of Theodore’s reproachful remonstrances, 
of the doctor’s perfunctory behests ‘to make 
myself conietdilet and of the man of will 
‘to sit it out,’ I left the saloon and its diners 
and staggered up on deck. As I went to the 


who begged my pardon in a kindly manner. 
I apologised an and looking into his face, 
recognised one that I had seen at a table 
near to ours. It was that of a youngish man, 
with an elderly, thoughtful expression, rather 
odd, if not peculiar, At sea, ceremony is often 
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suspended, and a sort of nautical sociability arises 
that one never finds ashore. Our collision 
brought myself and fellow-passenger into con- 
versational touch. 

‘You are like me, I fear,’ began the stranger, 
‘not able to stand the heat and noise of the 
saloon.’ 

‘I am indeed driven from it, I returned. 
‘I cannot eat and drink as most of our guests 
seem to do. What astonishes me most, however, | 
is that delicate ladies dare indulge in so many | 
kinds of rich food.’ 

‘They'll all be ill to-morrow, and some of, 
them will not get better before we sight Fire, 
Island.’ My companion laughed a quiet, low, | 
introspective sort of laugh, as he uttered these 
predictions. 

‘Where is Fire Island?’ I asked. 

*Haven’t you bin to America before?’ The 
voice and accent of the gentleman seemed to 
change abruptly, becoming vulgar and eager. 

‘No; I am crossing the Atlantic for the first 
time.’ | 

‘Splendid country, America. You'll make 
your fortune quick over there.’ | 

‘I hope I may,’ cried I, with a cheerful 
tone. 

‘Don’t put it that way,’ said the other advis- | 
ingly. ‘Say you will make your fortune, a 
you ‘ll make your pile.’ 

‘Why, you are of the same school as a, 
gentleman I spoke with at dinner.’ 

‘What school d’ye mean?’ demanded the | 
stranger, with another change of demeanour and | 
in an almost agitated voice, while he scrutinised | 
me narrowly in the faint light proceeding rg 


the saloon window near us. 

I was surprised, and remained a moment | 
silent, during which the eyes of the questioner 
explored me keenly. 

‘I mean, simply, that the gentleman told me 
that will-power is a cure for sea-sickness.’ 

*Ha, ha! Funny philosophy, isn’t it?’ The 
laugh was a mixture of artifice and relief. ‘So 
he — you that will-power cures sea-sickness ?’ 

‘ es,’ 


*Do you believe it?’ 
*I am going to try it.’ 
‘And you’re in the right of it, sir. Will’s| 


I say, mister, it’s getting cold; suppose we go 
into the smoke-room. <A glass of whisky will 
do you good; keeps the chills off the stomach, 
and so keeps off sea-sickness. Do you smoke?’ 

‘No; I do not,’ I answered with a shudder. 

‘Well, then, let me advise you to begin right 
here. Smoking cured me of sea-sickness, when 
I was quite a little boy. Come along.’ 

‘No, thank you; I dare not go into the 
midst of tobacco fumes; and I am almost a 
teetotaler.’ 

Something like a muttered oath seemed to pass 
into my ear; and then followed the words: 
‘Well, just as you like; but I must have a 
drink and a cigar.’ 

I had scarcely time to think of the man’s 
queer ways, before Theodore came near me, arm 
in arm with the gentleman who had advised me 
to will so strongly. If he were a banker, as 
had been hinted, he was very companionable 
to a poor fellow like Theodore. Indeed, I was 
rather displeased at my brother’s familiarity with 
a person so far beyond him in monetary posi- 
tion. They did not see me, in the shadow of 
the steering-house ; and Theodore was saying 
as they passed: ‘Yes, my father built up a big 
business, and might have made an immense 
fortune ; but he was too timid to strike high.’ 

‘That’s just where the English fail, said the 
other, coming to a stand and slapping Theodore 
on the shoulder. ‘The Americans will soon 


|have the trade of the world, because they are 


not afraid of attempting big things. Well, my 
young friend, you must not follow in your 
father’s footsteps, if you go into business in my 
country. What are your plans?’ 

Theodore hesitated, as if ashamed to confess 
that he was going into the humble occupation 
of a fruit-farmer. ‘We are going to California,’ 
he said at length and in an evasive tone. 

‘California!’ exclaimed the American. ‘Then, 
young man, you must be ready for moe and 
everything. We are pretty wide awake in New 
York ; but we are asleep compared with those 
fellows on the Pacific slope. Everybody specu- 
lates there. Do you speculate ?’ 

‘Well, that is just what I would like to do,’ 
cried my brother enthusiastically ; ‘but I have 
had no chance, so far. I want to become rich 


everything in this world. I say, if you go to| by a few masterly operations, not by plodding 
America with your mind made up to win, your and saving. I want my mother and sisters to 
fortune’s made, dead-certain. But if you don’t | live like elegant ladies; and my brother to be 
will it, then you had better take a ticket home a wealthy amateur barrister, for the poor fellow 
again. That gentleman in the saloon is an has not strength to follow his profession as a 
American, you bet. What’s his name?’ | means of winning a livelihood. He will be lost 
‘I cannot tell you,’ I replied, getting tired in a Californian orchard.’ 
of the conversation, and feeling a growing dis- | ‘I like your style, young man,’ said the Ameri- | 
like to the man. | can, with what I thought a tone of forced admira- | 
‘What sort of a man is he?’ demanded he tion. ‘You will prosper amongst us. Plodding, 
with comer | insistency. }as you English call snoring at business, has no 
‘He is a tall, fine-looking, imposing gentleman.’ chance in our country. We are wide awake, 
‘With black moustaches and chin-beard ?’ | afraid of nothing, ready to make a causeway with 
* Yes,’ the Rocky Mountains across the Atlantic, and 
‘I believe he’s a New York banker, said my run a railway over it at a hundred miles an 
companion with a hushed respect. ‘1 heard the hour. I tell you when our will-power gets 
stewards talking about him. He’s a millionaire. started, we — at nothing.—But we will talk 
y 


Did he tell you to use your will-power to cure more comfortably in the smoke-room, and I want 
sea-sickness | acigar. Will you join me?’ 


‘Yes. ‘With all my heart, cried Theodore. ‘You 
‘Then follow it, sir. When a millionaire gives seem to know everything, and I am sure will be 


advice gratis, a man’s a fool not to take it.—But, of great advantage to me,’ 
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‘If I can put you in for a good thing, I shall | you heard these gentlemen’s conversation about 


have much pleasure in doing it. I know several 
people in California.’ 

‘Thanks, my dear sir; let us go into the 
smoke-room ;’ and Theodore seized the arm of 
the American, as if he had known him from 
childhood. 

The conversation I had overheard disturbed 
me—why, I could not say. If Theodore’ was 
making a useful friend, he was already doing 
that for which we had left England. Fortune 
was our object. The sooner that was attained, 
the sooner joy would return to our desolated 
home. What harm could happen to Theodore 
by associating with a man of wealth, influence, 
and extensive knowledge? Suppose the inge- 
nuous boy told more of our private affairs than 
was desirable to a casual acquaintance, what 
harm could arise? Frank, confiding, enthusi- 
astic as he was, those qualities could do us no 
injury if unduly indulged. At most, our poverty 
and our plans would be revealed to a stranger. 
He might despise us, as the rich often do the 
unfortunate ; or he might prove to be a power- 
ful friend. Thinking my English shyness and 
reserve must be the cause of my dislike to the 
intimacy springing up between my brother and 
the stranger, I strove to remonstrate with myself. 
But I could not banish the feeling of vague 
alarm that beset me each time that I passed 
the smoke-room, on my weary promenade round 
the deck. I was alone again; the night was 
cloudy, and drifting showers came on at inter- 


vals. 

At eight o’clock I had so fatigued myself that 
I could walk no longer, and as I felt better than 
I had done since leaving the saloon, I deter- 
mined to get into bed without delay. I there- 
fore went into the smoke-room to tell Theodore 
I was going below. I found him in the centre 
of a group of lively people, telling a humorous 
story, his blue eyes A a with excitement, his 
golden curls gleaming in the smoky air, as if 
radiant with a nimbus. A glass of steaming 
brandy was beside him, and he had the appear- 
ance of having drunk freely. Now, he was not 
intemperate, and never had I seen him under 
the influence of drink ; his looks and demeanour 
therefore alarmed me. I called him aside. 

‘Don’t go to bed yet, Charley,’ he pleaded. 
‘Come and enjoy yourself with us for half an 
hour, and then we will go together. You cannot 
imagine what a lot of nice fellows are with us; 
gentlemen of first-rate positions, and who have 
seen such wonderful things all over the world. 
Do stay, Charley.’ 

The smoke began to make me ill. I backed 
to the door, saying: ‘I cannot stand this place, 
Theodore. Come to bed soon, and do not take 
any more drink. Are you forgetting your- 
self?’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed, old boy,’ he returned with 
a saucy laugh; ‘I am merely taking a glass of 
grog for the propitiation of Neptune If you 
would only do evi you would feel jolly 
as I do. Upon my life, Charley, I never was 
so confoundedly comfortable before. I believe 
I’m a born sailor ; and if we don’t make our pile 
in California, I’ll take to the sea. My mind is 
made up, anyhow. I’ll never fall bode into 
our English humdrum. Why, my dear lad, if 


poor old Britain, you’d be frightened! That 
country’s going down hill, because we don’t 
speculate and invent and drive along as the 
Americans do. After all, I believe it was a real 
good thing that poor old father did make a mess 
of it. e’ve been forced out of the old ruts, 
my boy; and I'll bet you what you like, that 
in five years we shall be millionaires, not in 
dollars, Charley—no; in pounds sterling. Oh, 
trust me, I am picking up a lot of notions, and 
I’ll make your fortune as well as my own. But 
go to bed, old fellow; you are looking bad 


again,’ 


A CHAT ABOUT SOLICITORS. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


Very curious notions are sometimes entertained 
of the junior branch of the legal profession by 
that part of the public which has seldom or never 
been brought into contact with it. In the 
first place, there is very considerable ignorance 
as to what an English solicitor really is, or 
in what respect he differs from an English 
barrister. I have constantly met with persons, 
otherwise well informed, who entertained a rooted 
idea that the solicitor occupies a rank in the 
profession subordinate to that of the barrister— 
that he is a species of subaltern, and that if he 
is ‘good and clever,’ he may some day be pro- 
moted to be a barrister. I have found it also 
to be generally supposed that he is, as a matter 
of course, the possessor of considerable wealth, 
acquired by means frequently the reverse of 
reputable ; and as a corollary to this proposition, 
that he is a creature of diabolical and unscru- 
pulous cunning and ingenuity, which attributes 
are supplemented by the most powerful and 
comprehensive of intellects, and an instantane- 
ously ready and entirely infallible knowledge of 
the law. True, he does not always impart this 
knowledge without reserve to those who consult 
him; but this is merely that he may not deter 
them, by too free a demonstration of the pitfalls 
and morasses which lie before them, from 
attempting that undesirable feat of gymnastics 
called ‘running up a lawyer's bill? 

I am afraid that those of my readers who 
entertain such opinions as the foregoing will 
hardly be disposed to believe me when I assure 
them that the calling of a solicitor is quite 
separate and distinct from that of a barrister ; 
that his duties are of an entirely different char- 
acter; that a sudden transition from the one 
status to the other is impossible to him; but 
that if he be desirous of being called to the 
bar, he must have himself struck off the roll 
of solicitors three years previously. Also, that 
a solicitor who has acquired a large fortune by 
the practice of his profession is rather a rarity 
than otherwise ; that in his business, as in most 
others, such fortunes are seldom built up but 
by wearily slow degrees, with much patient and 
painful toil and rigid self-denial, and often by 
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the successive labours of several generations. 
There are, alas! many very poor and miserable 
solicitors, both deserving and the reverse ; and the 
excellent charitable societies which have been 
founded for the relief of the former class and 
those dependent on them find plenty of employ- 
ment for their funds. Lastly, the solicitor, taken 
on the average, is neither better nor worse, neither 
cleverer nor more stupid, than his neighbours ; 
his one advantage being, that whereas other busi- 
ness men are for the most part experienced only 
in their own special grooves, and their know- 
ledge of life confined to that class of society in 
which they move, his experience takes a far 
wider range; for he is daily brought into con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of men, and 
is foreed by the nature of his work to acquire 
some acquaintance with almost every trade, pro- 
fession, and occupation under the sun. Even 
his legal knowledge, though sometimes wide, 
is generally superficial as regards theory and 
principles. 

The difference between the solicitor and bar- 
rister may be illustrated by comparing them to 
the two ends of a speaking-tube, the solicitor being 
the end spoken into, and the barrister that from 
which the voice issues. Into the one end the 
aggrieved client pours his wrongs ; from the other 
his wrongs issue in the words of the barrister, 
to whom Justice, often bored, but ever patient 
inclines her ear. To speak without a parable, 
let me endeavour to make my meaning clear by 
a rough sketch of the course of an ordinary 
action at law. 

We will suppose, then, reader, that you have 
suffered grievous wrong and injury at the hands 
of your malignant and evil-minded neighbour, 
Smith. It may be that by the negligent driving 
of Smith or his servants you have been over- 
thrown, with loss of dignity and cuticle, in the 
public streets, and have thereby suffered wounds 
and internal injuries which incapacitate you from 
following your very lucrative calling, to your loss 
and damage. Or, that the savage and ferocious 
dog of Smith, not being under proper control, 
has come upon your lands, and there set upon 
and worried and done to death your magnificent 
prize Manx cat, valued (by yourself) at fifty 
guineas. Then it is that you, suffering under the 
weight of your grievance, seek the consoling pre- 
sence of your solicitor, being firmly impressed with 
the conviction that Smith is altogether in your 
power, and that he has not a leg to stand upon. 
Your solicitor listens with irritating impassive- 
ness to your tale of woe; and when he has heard 
you to the end, proceeds, by means of a few 
rapid and searching questions, to extract the real 
story from the confused and probably one-sided 
statement of facts which you have put before 
him ; for, with the usual fatuity of human nature, 
you will have enlarged upon and exaggerated all 
such circumstances as you consider to be in your 
favour, while carefully suppressing everything 
which may tell against you, 


The next thing your solicitor does is to write 
a formal letter to Smith, setting forth the com- 
plaint, demanding immediate compensation, and 
threatening legal proceedings in default ; which 
composition is technically called ‘the letter before 
action, and under the vague generalisation of 
‘a lawyer’s letter,’ is tn. or with much dread 
and abhorrence by the world at large. Smith 
proving stubborn, the solicitor proceeds to fill 
up the Writ of Summons, which is merely a 
printed notice from ‘ Victoria, by the grace of God 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, summoning the 
recalcitrant Smith within eight days to enter an 
appearance at yoyr suit, failing which you may 
roceed to judgment and execution. This having 
ee duly stamped at the proper office, a copy 
thereof is pe upon Smith. We will assume 
that Smith by his solicitor causes an appearance 
to be entered in due season. 

It is at this point that the barrister steps 
in. Your solicitor lays before ‘counsel’—as the 
barrister is called*—a carefully prepared sum- 
mary of the facts, and instructs him to pre- 
nare the Statement of Claim. This is simply a 
1istory of the circumstances, compiled with due 
regard’ to various technicalities, followed by a 
claim for a sum of money by way of damages. 
Counsel having drawn it up from the facts before 
him, it is printed, and a copy is delivered to 
Smith’s solicitor, who replies with a Statement 
of Defence, also prepa by counsel. By this 
time it is to be hoped that the parties have 
managed between them to define pretty clearly 
what it is they are fighting about ; otherwise, the 
‘pleadings, which is the name given to these 
documents, may be continued indefinitely, until 
the matters at issue are evident. When such a 
state of things has been happily arrived at, your 
solicitor delivers a short ‘joinder of issue’—that 
is, in effect, an allegation that what you say is 
true, and that what Smith says is the reverse. 

Counsel is thereupon instructed to ‘advise on 
evidence ’—that is, to say what witnesses, docu- 
ments, &e. will be necessary to prove your case, 
The solicitor then sets to work to get this 
evidence together; and here comes the most 
difficult and trying part of the whole business. 
Some witnesses are friendly and willing, and 
even anxious to do all they can to assist; they 
will attend with alacrity and punctuality at the 
solicitor’s office, and will answer all his inquiries 
with the most unreserved fullness) They will 
not only tell him all they know, but also a 
great deal that they do not know, exaggerating 
and inventing as they go along in the most 
trying manner; not from any wish to deceive, 
but from sheer partisanship and anxiety that their 
friend shall not be beaten. They will keep back 
nothing except—unless sharply looked after— 
some trifling point of the utmost importance 
to the case, but which, as it seems to them, 
‘doesn’t matter.’ These are the most dangerous 
kind of witnesses; for unless the evidence which 
they are really able to give be carefully sifted 
out of them and driven well home into their 
minds beforehand, they will, when called upon 
to undergo the ordeal of the oath, infall bly 
unsay three-fourths of what they have privately 


* In Scotland, the counsel is called an advocate, not 
a barrister, 
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stated, and qualify the remainder, thus giving | 


a fatal aspect of weakness and deception to the 
whole case. 

Other witnesses, again, delighted with the 
temporary importance suddenly conferred upon 
them, will augment that importance by every 
means in their power. They will not go to the 
solicitor—not they. ‘If he wants them, let him 
come to them. They do not know when he 
can see them; they are very busy; they can 
make no appointment—he must take his chance.’ 
Consequently, much precious time has to be 
wasted in repeatedly calling upon them and 
hunting them from place to place; and when 
at length brought to bay, they exhibit a madden- 
ing amount of hauteur and indifference. They 
don’t remember this; they have but a meagre 
recollection of that; they don’t know that they 
can swear to the other—in fact, they would muc 
rather not have anything to say in the matter, 
and will only consent to do so under pressure 
and asa great favour. Add to all this that they 
are fond of little lunches and are dreadfully 
thirsty. Then there are the absolutely hostile 
witnesses, who must be compelled to appear and 
give evidence by legal process, and who in court 
must have the truth dragged out of them, and 
in the telling of it will do all the harm to your 
case that they conveniently can. 

The evidence having been collected, the cause 
is set down for trial, and the Brief is prepared 
for counsel. This is simply your story of the 
case, followed by the name of each witness, and 
a résumé of the evidence he is prepared to give. 
When the cause is heard in court, the opposing 
counsel, speaking by their briefs, proceed to argue, 
examine their own witnesses, and cross-examine 
those of the other side, until each has done all 
he possibly can for his client. The jury then 
find either that you are a much a man, 
and Smith the cause of it; or that Smith is a 
most estimable person, and that you are quite 
mistaken in supposing yourself aggrieved. Or— 
what is worst of all—perhaps they find them- 
selves unable to come to any conclusion; in 
which case they are discharged without a verdict, 
and all the work has to be done over again—that 
is to say, provided you have the stomach for it, | 
which will probably not be the case unless you 
are either very wealthy or very obstinate. 

This rough outline of proceedings, far too 
complicated in their details to be set forth more 
fully, will sufficiently illustrate the difference 
between the functions of the solicitor and 
those of the barrister. It will be seen that the 
former deals directly with the public ; the latter 
only through the agency of the solicitor; so 
that, although the standing of the barrister is 
considered to be superior to that of the solicitor, 
it is upon the good-will of solicitors that every | 
barrister must depend for success in his pro- 
fession. 

The popular notion is that every time the 
solicitor is interviewed by his client, every time | 
he puts pen to paper to indite a letter, indeed | 
whenever he exerts mind or body in the slightest 
degree, he charges (and is paid) a fee, which is 
invariably put at six shillings and eightpence. 
And in support of this idea there is a little 
anecdote, which relates how a solicitor was walk- 
ing down the street, when a client, meeting him, 


observed that the weather was fine, and inquired 
if the lawyer thought it would hold up; who 
a that he considered there was every proba- 
bility of its doing so. Some little time after, the 
client was astounded at receiving a bill as follows : 
‘Attending you on your consulting me as to the 
state of the weather—conferring and advising 
thereon—6s. 8d.’ As a fact, the solicitor’s fee 
is sometimes more, sometimes less than the above 
mystical amount; while in certain cases the 
law does not allow him to make any charge at 
all. The competition he has to face is tremen- 
dous, and the result of his insisting even on his 
full legal charges would simply be that he would 
lose three-fourths of his connection. Not only 
has he to compete with duly qualified members 
of his own profession, but he has also, in his 
efforts to acquire a practice, to run the gantlet 
of all sorts of unlicensed intruders. There is the 
accountant, the auctioneer, the ‘general agent,’ 
the ‘private gentleman of fortune’ who advances 
any sum at a day’s notice, and who assures his 
victims that they will incur ‘no legal expenses,’ 
and a hundred others; each and all of whom 
are ready to transact, however imperfectly and 
unskilfully, business for which people formerly 
resorted to their solicitors. Many even dabble 
in matters which solicitors only are by law per- 
mitted to handle—some by boldly evading legal 
restrictions, others by keeping in their employ 
some unfortunate man of law who has suffered 
shipwreck in reputation or in pocket, and who, 
in consideration of a share, and a very small one, 
of the profits is content to lend such persons the 
shelter of his name. 

Of these harpies, the public cannot sufficiently 
beware, being, as most of them are—for account- 
ants and auctioneers of standing are seldom 
guilty of such practices—mere ephemere, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow; unlike solicitors, 
responsible to no court, restrained by no scruples, 
hampered by no professional etiquette, whose only 
rule of conduct is to get what they can, and 
whose sole possessions are a highly varnished 
but unstable set of second-hand office furniture. 
They are compelled to undergo no training, they 
ay no examination, and pay no expensive fees. 

t is competent to any man with enough ready- 
money to pay a quarter’s rent in advance, to 
open an otlice and dub himself ‘accountant’ or 
what not; and without knowledge, education, 
ability, or indeed any business qualifications 
except a glossy exterior and a confident address, 
to apply himself to deceive, swindle, and 
impoverish whomsoever he may succeed in 
entrapping. 

I have spoken strongly, perhaps, on the wrongs 
of my profession; but have I not some excuse ? 
Is it not a little hard, after having undergone 
a training which has occupied from three to five 
years, and has cost in premium, fees, and main- 
tenance during the time of apprenticeship about 
two thousand pounds, to find that irresponsible 
intruders have come in over the wall, and are 
on all hands plucking and devouring the fruit 
which he who has entered by the gate has 
striven so hard to win? We do not ask for 
sympathy or appreciation; we simply demand 
justice. Place our rivals under the same restric- 
tions which hamper us, and we will undertake 
to hold our own against all comers. 
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But it will readily be imagined from the fore- 
going remarks that the acquisition of a large 
fortune is not a mere ABC to the solicitor, even 
if he were exempt, which he by no means is, 
from the runs of ill-luck and reverses of fortune 
which beset the rest of mankind. Moreover, the 
great road to success which is open to his non- 

rofessional rivals and to every other class of 

usiness man is closed, and very properly so, to 
the solicitor. He must not advertise; this the 
etiquette of his profession strictly forbids. He 
must depend for the increase of his connection 
upon the slow and wearisome process of contagion 
—he must wait while those whom he has 
succeeded in satisfying communicate to others 
with whom they come in contact a belief in their 
solicitor’s talent. Like other folks, lawyers are 
liable to make little mistakes; and they are 
aware of this, and are forbearing with one | 
another, none knowing when his day may come | 
for need of such forbearance. But let a solicitor | 
advertise, and he at once becomes an Ishmaelite. 
Every man’s hand is against him. He cannot | 
make a slip but instant advantage is taken of it | 
to the fullest possible extent ; and he soon finds | 
that he must either withdraw his advertisements | 
and wait until his fault has been forgotten, or | 
abandon the practice of his profession. But we | 
are generally saved from this by a feeling of 
what is due to our own dignity. 

The honesty of the solicitor has always been 
more or less called in question; and this, curi- | 
ously enough, appears to be quite compatible 
with the entire confidence which almost every 
man reposes in his lawyer. The common cause 
for these conflicting phenomena is not far to 
seek. They spring from the lamentable ignor- 
ance of the laws by which they are governed 
which is conspicuous in the majority of Britons. 
This ignorance compels them to place confi- 
dence, reluctantly but perforce, in the man whom 
they suppose to know the law, and at the same 
time disables them from perceiving whether he | 
is imposing upon them or not. But let me 
assure them for their comfort, if they will take 
the word of one of the suspected tribe, that 
solicitors are better by far than they are painted. 
I could, if I had space, set out instances without | 
number of kindness and self-sacrifice on the part 
of my brethren. You will be as safe in the 
hands of a solicitor of standing and repute as 
in those of any other person of similar position. 
He will not cheat you himself, neither will he 
allow others to do so, It would not pay such 
a man to be anything else than honest. Sooner 
or later his sin would find him out; and the 
consequences would be of considerably more im- 
portance to him than any ill-gotten gains he 
might have acquired. Or supposing him to have 
a good chanee of escape, the risk would be far too | 
serious. 


Sorry disclosures, no doubt, occasionally | 
take place in public of the shortcomings of 
solicitors in point of honour and honesty; but | 
do doctors never appear in the police-courts ¢ 
are clergymen always iinmaculate? is the glorious 
rofession of arms free from all stain on its 
rightness? And has any general distrust of 
soldiers, clergymen, or physicians arisen in conse- 
quence ¢ 

My advice, therefore, to the reader is, to select 


} Your solicitor with a due regard to his business 


and social surroundings; always to be candid, 
frank, and straightforward with him, when you 
may rest assured he will be equally so with you. 
Trust him implicitly, and he will give you no 
cause to regret your confidence. 


VINE-GROWING IN THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE, 


THE disease, as it is not very correctly called, 
that has destroyed the vineyards in many depart- 
ments in France, has caused changes in the 
cultivation of the vine that may be useful to 
record. The enemy was an insect that burrowed 
and ate up all the fibrous roots, so that, when 
they were gone, the vine died from want of 
nourishment. It has been ascertained by experi- 
ence that the insect known as Phylloxera had 
generally been at work some two years before 
the vines showed signs of failing. Then loss of 
power became apparent ; the shoots became feeble 
and short, and in one or two seasons the plant 
died, Various chemical remedies were tried ; one, 
of a sulphurous nature, being injected through 
a tube down to the roots. It was efficacious 
in killing the insect; but as it was dangerous 
also to the plant, the practice has been dropped. 
Very liberal manuring in some cases staved off 
the evil day, probably stimulating the vines to 
throw out fresh rootlets, which prolonged life for 
a time. It was at last recognised as inevitable 
that the old vines were bound to go; and new 
plants under different conditions must take their 
place. Happily, America—the country that sent 
the disease to France—supplied the remedy in 
vines, many of them quite wild vines, that are 
now restoring the vineyards of France. 

We will first give a short account of the old 
system of vine-cultivation in the south of France, 
so as to show in what respects the new practice 
differs and improves upon it. 

The old plan of cultivation was—rows of 
olive-trees eight to ten yards apart between, and 
six or seven yards apart in the rows, About a 
yard on each side of the olive-trees, a row of 
vines, making as it were double rows of vines, 
with vacant spaces, six or eight yards wide, 
between two double rows. These spaces were 
sown with corn or green crops every year, and 
the only manure applied to the land was that 
given to these crops. Now, as olive-trees and 
vines send their roots very far in search of 
food, the only hope of keeping such a system 
going would have been excessive manuring, 
This was not generally done ; and, moreover, the 

roduce in olives and grapes was taken off the 
and without any return in the shape of refuse 
to speak of, The vine-shoots, too, are cut off in 
winter down to two eyes, and the cut portions, 
when dry, used for lighting fires. This drastic 
treatment impoverished the soil, and rendered 
the vines too feeble to resist the attacks of the 
Phylloxera. Most of them succumbed at once, 
One vineyard proprietor we knew had about two 
hundred and fifty thousand vines. His cellar, 
running the whole length of his house, fully 
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twenty yards long, was filled with wine a few 
ears ago. In two years, all was over, and corn 
had taken the place of vines. 

The replanting of such an extent of land was 
too much to be undertaken ; and except a small 
acreage planted with American vines for home- 
use, vine-culture has been abandoned on his pro- 
perty. Many kinds of American vines were 
imported—some that produced grapes useful for 
wine, others simply wild vines, only useful as 
stocks for grafts of the old vines of France. Some 
of them were non-resistant to the insect; others 
were disliked for one reason or other; and the 
favourite now seems to be the Jacquez, which 
produces a fairly good grape itself, and is also a 
good stock for French grafts. As a wild vine | 
useful only as stock, the Riparia is most liked. 
It is a vine of great vigour, throwing out shoots | 
of five to ten yards long in a season. ‘There are | 
many different modes of planting: some pro- 
prietors graft the two sorts together as cuttings, 
and plant them out; others strike them in a 
nursery, and when rooted, plant them out. After 
trying all methods, our own experience favours 
the plan of planting the American Riparia rooted, 
and in a year or two after, grafting the French 
vine on to it. From grafts made in March, we 
have had shoots yards in length, which have 
borne large bunches of grapes the first year. 

The change in the mode of cultivation princi- 
pally consists in doing away with the olive-trees 
and corn-crops before mentioned, and confining 
the plantation to vines alone. This is a great 
improvement ; and as with it manuring is recog- 
nised, good results are already apparent. There 
is, however, we think, a tendency to plant the 
vines too close. Some are planted only a yard 
apart each way; while two yards between the 
rows seems to us little enough space. The 
expense of replanting has been very great. Of 
course, after the first year or two the larger 
proprietors formed their own nurseries, and 
struck the cuttings themselves. Our own prac- 
tice was to buy the wild Riparia rooted, and 
the following winter to layer the long shoots 
on either side—if possible, forming new plants— 
at least a yard distant from the old one, and 
grafting as they became ready. All cuttings are 
carefully planted in the nursery, to be planted 
out the following year in the gaps where the 
layers had not fully completed a new row. So 
every year the vines increase, though, as an acre 
requires thousands under the new system of 
cultivation, the progress is comparatively slow 
as regards the extent of land. 

Under the old system, one thousand vines 
planted an acre ; now, four to five thousand vines 
are required, The number seems large ; but it 
must be remembered that they are cut back to 
one or two eyes, that the shoots run very near 
the ground, and that each plant does not produce 
more than one or two quarts of wine. The vines 
in the south of France are not often staked, as 
in the central departments. The reasons are pro- 
bably twofold—the one owing to the occasional 
violent winds that blow; and the other due to 
wood suitable for stakes not being plentiful. 
Thus vines that branch a little upwards and 
form a kind of curve before the end touches the 
ground, are preferred. The grape bunches comin 
chiefly near the stem do not touch the pens 


and are handy for gathering. Vines that have 
shoots simply running along the ground, and 
bearing bunches of grapes resting on the soil, are 
undesirable ; they get dirty, and are liable to 
be destroyed by insects and vermin, as well as 
to be rotted by rain. 

The grape-harvest begins towards the end of 
August, and goes on through September. There 
are grapes that ripen in July; but these are for 
eating rather than for wine. The process of 
ingathering is very simple. As the grapes are 
gathered, they are placed in baskets, slung on 
each side of a mule or pony, and taken off to 
what we may call the squeezing-house. Here we 
find something like a large bath, built of masonry, 
and well cemented. On the top, loose planks are 
laid, and on them the grapes are placed. Men 
without shoes or stockings dance upon the grapes, 
and the juice runs through the cracks betwéen 
the planks into the receptacle below. Then, 
from time to time, the skins and stalks are 
allowed to fall in by moving a plank. Nothing 
is then done for five days, y ah which peri 
fermentation goes on. At this period, the wine 
is drawn off by a tap at the bottom of the 
cuve, and when the liquid is disposed of, the 
skins and stalks are taken out and put through 
a press, to get out all the colour of the grape. 
This last wine in the case of black grapes, is 
much darker than the other, and is mixed with 
it, so that the colour should be uniform. We 
should remember that the colour comes from 
the skin; and, paradoxical as it may appear, 
white wine can be made from black grapes, if 
the skins are kept out. The stalks contain a 
certain amount of tannin; and there is, without 
doubt, in good pure wine, over and above the 
alcohol, a certain amount of food. The natives 
of the country live chiefly on bread and wine ; 
and although it is a question whether the amount 
spent on wine might not with greater advantage 
be spent on meat, the fact remains that the 
can work very well on the corn-and-wine, Bio 4 
and-oil diet. 

After this digression, we return to the wine, 
which is put into casks, generally of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five litres—equal to the twenty- 
six dozen English bottles—and left for six 
weeks. The bungs being left out, fermentation 
continues, and skins and froth are constantly 
thrown off through the bunghole. Every two 
or three days the cask is filled up, and the 
process continues. When six weeks are com- 
pleted, the bungs are knocked in, and all is 
finished, 

We are speaking now of small propertie. In 
large vineyards, the casks are of enormous size, ° 
built in the cellar. The cellar is not under- 
ground, as in England, but is on the north side 
of the house, on the ground-level. It often takes 
two stories of the house in height, and has a 
loft above it. The length is often twenty to 
thirty yards. The wine is racked in spring— 
that is, moved from one cask to another—the 
object being to get rid of all sediment and deposit 
and to have a clear bright wine. Then it may 
be bottled or not as convenient. We are not 
speaking of choice wines, when we | that this 
wine may be drunk at six months old, though 
it is better to keep it eighteen months. Noth- 
ing should be done to the wine—neither clearing 
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substance nor alcohol should be added. In fact, 
the treatment calls for no more trouble than the 
making of cider, cleanliness and care being the 
chief desiderata. 

Wine may be kept for various periods; but 
good ordinary wine is never better than at three 
or four years old, though it may keep sound 
for twenty years. It is now very difficult to 
get pure wine. Water is often added at the 
time of pressing equal to the quantity of wine, 
and fermented with it; thus the two become 
blended, and pure alcohol added gives the 
strength. People used to —_ wine can detect 
at once any adulteration. Once we added some- 
thing to our own wine. There had been a very 
abundant crop of grapes, owing to an unusual 
amount of rain having fallen when the grapes 
were swelling. The amount of wine was more 
than one-third above the average, and though 
clear and pure, it seemed weak. We thought it 
could not stand a hot summer, and consulted a 
local authority, who recommended a bottle of 
brandy, or maybe two, to be added to each cask 
of about forty gallons. The advice was followed, 
and the wine was spoiled—that is to say, 
the pure taste of wine was gone, although it 
remained perfectly sound. It was no pleasure 
to drink it; and we consigned it to the do- 
mestics. A small cask that had not been doc- 
tored or fortified kept perfectly well, and turned 
out an excellent wine. 

The best wine comes from high ground, but 
quantity gives way to quality. Stony ground— 
often old quarries—produces a high quality of 
wine—bright, light, and wholesome. In the 

lains below, you have quantity, but coarse and 
xeavy wine. ‘The taste of earth is often discern- 
ible, and strong manuring only increases this 
defect. Hillsides with a southern aspect are 
the best sites for vineyards. 

If things go well, the cultivation of vines is 
a very pleasant occupation; but, like agricul- 
ture generally, the last few years have been 
disastrous, and hope is only now beginning to 
revive. 


DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


L 


Ou! the deathly, dreary world— 
Summer ’s fled ; 

Ob ! the cruel heart-despair— 
Hopes are dead. 

All the world is drowned in tears— 
Tears of rain ; 

Night is o’er me ; when will Dawn 
Come again ? 

Dark without and dark within 
Is my life ; 

When will Death, the crown of all, 
End the strife ¢ 

Flowers have sadly died away— 
Gentle friends ; 

Piereing wind with baleful power 
Storms and rends. 

Little warblers of the grove, 
Silent all ; 

Winter covers heart and home 
Like a pall. 


Gloom and pain are all around, 
Chilling aye; 

Night is long, and sad, and drear ; 
Bright the day. 

Not a gleam of light, but all 
Gray and cold; 

Low’ ring clouds with ne’er a warm 
Ray of gold. 

Music hushed and laughter stilled— 
Winter’s reign— 

Sunshine gone, and leaving only 
Bitter pain, 


Il, 

Summer friends have passed away, 
All untrue ; 

Friendship could not bear the storms 
As they grew. 

Stand they by you, if you keep 
Tn the sun ; 

Fortune frowns, then count your friends 
One by one. 

Let them go! they are not worth 
Calling friend— 

Word that means standing by you 
Till the end. 

Let them go! Cowards leave a 
Sinking ship ; 

Not a friendship theirs of heart, 
But of lip. 

Let them go to pastures new, 
Bright with gold ; 

Let them live their sunny life, 
Shunning cold. 

Friendship, like the hothouse flowers, 
Just for show, 

With no strength to brave the storms— 
Let them go! 


III. 
Heart grows warmer with the thought, 
I have one 
Who will be a friend for aye, 
Shade or sun. 
Thought that wakes the dull, dead earth— 
Past is night ; 
Through the eastern gates of morn 
Breaks the Light. 
Fled is now the dreary dream ; 
Day is here, 
Songsters’ voices trilling out 
Sweet and clear ! 
Flowers awake in beauty fresh 
Ope their eyes ; 
Dawn dispels the midnight grief, 
Sorrow dies, 
Yes, our Life is worth the living : 
Rich are we, 
If we count as friend one soul, 
Frank and free, 
Earth grows lovely as I think, 
Such have I, 
Who will true and faithful be, 
Till I die, 
Frorence M. 
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